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ms—The “‘Americam Farmer” is published every 


| Wednesday at $2.50 per annum, in advance, or $3 will inva- 


y be charged if not paid within six months. Anyone 
warding $10, shall receive 5 copies for one year. ApveEr- 
TISEMENTS not os 16 lines insétied three times for $1, 
itional insertion—larger ones in pro- 

portion. gc j>Communications to be directed to the Editor 
orPablisher, and all letters, (post paid) to be addressed to 
Samver Sanps, publisher, corner of Baltimore & North sts. 
Dircuine anp Banxine Macnine—We have not be- 
fete noticed this important machine advertised by Mr. 
Page. The crying want of our country is labor ! labor ! 
The capital in land, that now lies dead for want of it, is 
beyond all calculation, especially in the slave-holding 
states. The wise policy of our Legislators has been to 
banish slave-labor from the State, leaving free negro la- 
bor to substitute both that of white and slave-labor—Sell 
off your slaves, say they, as many as you choose, but 
you shall not bring any slaves into the State, not even such 
as you may inherit in other States; while free negroes 
are multiplying by natural increase, and immigration into 
the State, taking the place of the slaves removed, and of 
white labor. In this state of things all labor-saving ma- 
chinery becomes of the highest importance—and as sup- 


ply follows demand, we have seen various agricultural 





_ machines introduced which saves labor to an immense ex- 


tent—Were it not for these, all our lands would fall in 
price, or be left almost waste. 

Among others we have various threshing machines, 
corn-shellers, corn-crushers, reaping machines, Murray’s 
tobacco press, and others, now getting into general use. 
Tlie machine mentioned at the head of this article, is not 
yetso generally known—It is of more recent invention, 
and being costly, must make its way slowly—at the same 
time it must be admitted, that no object is of more im- 
portance, than the one which it is designed to accomplish. 
How many thousands of acres of land have we, even in 
Mary land, too flat to be drained with the plough—yet eve- 
ry one knows that thorough draining is indispensible to 
good husbandry—Surplus moisture is as destructive to all 
sorts of crops,as a proper degree of it is necessary to 
their growth—yet what agricultural process is so expen- 
sive as thorough ditching by manual labor? And then it 


> should be borne in mind that the lands which lie waste, 


and are lost,for want of draining, are by far the most 
fertile of the estate—such as are not only the richest, but 
the most inexhaustible. And, again—there is nothing in 
the wants of the farmer, so conspicuous and of such uni- 
versal prevalence, as the want of hay! The lands that 
require draining, being once well ditched and clean, would 
yield perennial crops of ay, without the expense of fre- 


_ Gent cultivation—another consideration this to shew, 


that ditching, if it can be done, within any reasonable 
‘bounds, is in fact economical, although costly in the be- 
ginning. To make annual crops, requires annual plough- 
ing, over the whole surface, whereas, a single ditch may 
reclaim and secure, without further cost or cultivation, 
many crops, in successive years, from a great number of 
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acres, without any further expense, except that of cutting 
and curing. These considerations are suggested to shew 
the importance of ditching in itself, and of all inventions 
to reduce the cost of it; and such is the invention of Mr. 
Page for ditching by horse-power. 

The work done by it is beautiful and mathematically 
exact—The machine is calculated to be most valuable in 
the Prairies of the West, as it is designed to drain and in- 
close at the same time. The farmer may open one ditch, 
depositing the earth close along the line of it, or if he 
please, he can make two ditches (not at the same opera- 
tion) embanking the earth between the two. 

The machine is worked by one horse, and a man and 
boy—To any one desiring to see a drawing of the ma- 
chine, and applying by a post paid letter, we can send 
one, though it.is not of a kind to illustrate the subject.— 
In the conclusion of his description, the inventor observes, 
“ The above machine, when in complete operation, will cut 
and finishin soft alluvial soil, twenty inches per minute, 
or in hard clay soil, from ten to twelve per minute, a ditch 
of the following dimensions : three to four feet wide at 
lop, eighteen inches at bottom, and three feet deep.” 

We hope to be able soon to speak more positively and 
from a better and more practical knowledge of the work- 
ing of this machine—For the present, we submit the fol- 
lowing letter, from a gentleman whose use of it has been 
very extensive, and, as it seems, altogether satisfactory : 


Ba.timore, Jan. 18th, 1840. 
Mr. George Page—Sir—I take pleasure in stating that 
I have extensively used the Ditching and Banking Ma- 
chine purchased from you some time since, and find it to 
answer in ever respect, the purposes required; and will 
freely say, itis far superior to any thing of the kind now 
in use. Ihave had it in operation on my plantation, and 
have cut at least three miles of ditch—I think there is no 
hazard in asserting that it will save the labor of at least 
ten men. .Joun B. STEENBERGER. 





We conclude, this week, the publication of the treatise 
on the Beet Culture, and would take the present occasion 
to remark, that if any of our readers should conceive that 
we devote too much space to this subject, we would only 
say, that our apology therefor is our full conviction that 
what the turnip culture has done for England and Scot- 
land, the beet culture has accomplished for France, and if 
followed up with that spirit which characterizes our coun- 
trymen, will tend to facilitate a thorough improvement in 
the system of husbandry in the United States. 

The editor of the Philadelphia U. S. Gazette has receiv- 
ed a copy of this pamphlet, upon whichhe thus remarks : 

“We do not see the name of the author on the title page 
or in the text ; but we infer it is from our estimable towns- 
man, James Ronaldson, Esq. We regret that we cannot 
find space for a considerable portion of the pamphlet, as 
the directions for the cultivation of the beet are minute, 
and the remarks upon the importance of the root in farm- 
ing economy are highly satisfactory. It is not with refe- 
rence to sugar making that the author speaks, but with a 
view to multiply the products of a farm for the benefit of 
the stock of cattle, milch cows in particular. These eat the 
beet, even thé tops, with a keen relish, and the milk is 
thereby increased in quantity and richness. The remarks 
which the author makes relative to the importance of far- 





mers increasing their knowledge of the quality of their 
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grounds and the means of improving their crops are high- 
ly interesting.” 





For the American Farmer. 
HOGS, 

Mr. Skinner—Dear Sir—I am desirous of reformin: 
my pig-stye, and in the place of the long, slab-sided, . 
lank, ever-squealing and never-satisfied set that I now 
have, introduce some one of the new breeds, and that I 
may do so advantageously, (for I am a small farmer and 
not much practice,) I apply to you for advice, and more 
particularly as I observe you have them sometimes for 
sale. 
Have the Tuscaroras which you sold, (last summer I 
think,) proved to be such as we ought reasonably to ex- 
pect from across of those two excellent breeds which . 
they are derived from,—the China and Berkshire ? 
The plates or delineations of the different breeds in the 
last Cultivator, shows me too plainly the necessity of eve- 
ry farmer putting away his Landpicks and Alligators, for 
the more improved breed. But for one in my circum- 
stances, it is not so easy to send to the North for them— 
Besides, I am for patronizing those whose spirit and en- 
terprise have already introduceed them nearer home, pro- 
vided 1 can have confidence in. the purity of their stock 
—I consider it asthe proper means of raising the stand- 
ard of Maryland farming, and of encouragement to those 
gentlemen to continue their “good work.” 

Iam surprised, sir, to see the great lack of that true 
spirit for improvement amongst my neighboring farmers. 
They call me the Book Farmer, because I encourage the 
American Farmer, the Cultivator and the Register; and 
yet I find they are (many of them) pleased to borrow oc- 
casionally, which gives me an opportunity of rubbing 
them now and then. If I succeed in my. experiments, 
they say nothing ; but if I do not, then they say, “I told 
you so.” Well, sir, as I cannot.ask advice of such men, 
or were they to give it, I would not receive it with fall 
confidence, I ask of you. 

I thought too, perhaps if I was to inform you of my 
dilemma, you might write a word for them. 

I purchased a Rohan potatoe last Spring, and tried to 
keep it a secret from them, through fear of ridicule; but 
it leaked out, and | had not only to show it, but tell the 
price—I paid a dollar for it. “A dollar,” they exclaimed, 
and J believe one of them would have called me a fool if 
he dared, for he got quite in a rage at it, wondering that. 


|I could allow myself to be so imposed upon. Well, sir,, 


the potatoe was cut into sixteen pieces, and-I gathered 
from these sixteen hills, two bushel baskets full—but 
when I told my friend of it, and assured him by my wit- 
ness, he made no further remark than “J-must ask you for, 
two or three to try!!!” Spirit of Buel! what feelings 
for an American Agriculturist ? 
Respectfully, 
Your ob’t. serv’t. > ax} 
A Younc Boox Farmer. . 
We should be pleased to hear often from “A Young 
Book Farmer.” To improve his breed of hogs, he must 
study the circumstances of the farm, and how they are to 
be fed. The New England man who keeps his hogs up, 
and feeds from his kitchen—his garden and truck patch, 
and then slaughters and eats or sells them on the spot, 
wants avery different sort of hog, from the one which best 
suits the farmer whose hogs run out, and seek their own 
living in woods and swamps—or those which, when fat- 
ted, are to be driven several hundred miles to market-— 





Your duck-legged China hog, with his belly to the ground, 
though he will live on nothing, and die of fat at that, would 
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make but a poor out, if he had to travel for his living at 
home, or across the mountains to market! Nothing 
more easy than to modify and manufacture a breed of hogs 
to one’s purpose and circumstances—but if you breed 
them long in-and in, they get unprolific! bad breeders and 
bad mothers. We have no particular information, lately, 
about the Tuscaroras. 





Vireinia, Jan. 18, 1840. | 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Dear Sir—I wish you to send me the Ameri- 
ean Farmer from the commencement of your editorial la- 
bors; since you have resumed the occupation of a caterer 
for the Agricultural community. I would send the sub- 
scription in advance,” but J think it is probable that J can 

ure you some additional patronage to the “Farmer,” 
which I intend to do as soon as I can see some of my 
country friends. I rejoice, as must all friends of the Ag- 
ricultural interests, to see you take hold of the “plough” 
again; and so long as the “Farmer” continues under 
your management, | consider it to the advantage of every 
“gon of the soil” to patronize your work. 

Respectfully, yours, &c. J.P. B. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

*It takes only two to make a $5 note, which is a very 
conveyable sort of thing—and so portable that the least 
thing carries them away! So at least we have found it, 
all our life-long. Subscribers, commonly called patrons, 
ought to consider -/wo things: 1. promises or names are 
not money or patronage—2. Every thing employed in car- 
rying on a paper, requires cash payments. The editor— 
the paper-maker—the journeyman printer—all must have 
their money from the publisher of the paper, for the sim- 
plest of all reasons—they musthave bread. The farmer 
can make his own bread and his own meat, but when he 
sends his wheat and his tobacco to market, as the printer 
sends his paper to the subscriber, what does he expect to 
get from his commission merchant? Promises to pay ? 
No, not he: he expects to have the cash—Nothing else 
will satisfy him. And if he did not get it, where would 
he be in a year or two? Where the unpaid publisher 
must be—on the list of insolvent debtors, or locked up 
in a stone jug, illustrating in his adversity, the fable of the 
hare and the many friends. None of this is intended for 
our friend the writer of the above—for we have no doubt 
that from him and many others, we shall soon receive a 


$5 note greeting! 





The following recipes are from a gentleman who is 
“not at all particular,” but, in the way of good things, 
“prehaps,” knows what’s what, as well as most men : 


For the American Farmer. 


To Srice Beer—Irisn Fasuion. 

Suppose your round to weigh 26 lbs.; take 1} ounces 
of saltpetre, 2 table-spoonsful of brown sugar—pound 
them both very fine, and rub your beef remarkably well 
—put it into a tub as near the size as you can, and let it 
remain 48 hours—during which time turn and rub it two 
or three: times~then have prepared 1} ounces ground 

r, 2 ounces alspice, 1 ounce cloves, and three or 
our handeful of salt, all ground and mixed well togeth- 
er, with which rub your beef well, and for a week after 
turn and rub it every day, taking care to preserve the pickle 
—lIt will be ready for use in two, three or four weeks, ac- 
cording to the weather. 

To dress it—Chop about one pound fresh suet, place a 
a few sticks.at the bottom of your pot to preserve the 
beef from burning—lay it on them, and throw the suet o- 
ver it as-well as the pickle—pour in about two quarts of 
‘water at the side of the pot, cover it very close, and let it 
stew very slow till done. 
ef) The same—Boil some carrots and turnips, chop them 
‘make some very thin drawn butter, season it with 
the liquor that is about the beef, garnish your 
the carrots and turnips,and send your sauce, 
e table. 
ies /TO DRESS TERRAPINS. 
put. one pound of best butter, and 
feira wine*—Cayenne pepper and salt 
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to -your taste. The terrapins 
heads must not be cut off, as it makes them watery. 





[* Better, we think, without the wine, and not minced or 
hashed up fine, yet well done—but chacun @ son goul.— 
Ed. Amer. Farmer.] 





The subjoined advertisement we copy from the Upper 
Marlborough Gazette. The tobacco planters are taking 
the right plan—let them put their own shoulders to the 
wheel, show that they are in earner’ in demanding the 
attention of their servants to their interests, and present a 
remonstrance against the grievances under which they la- 
bor, and we have little doubt their vuice will be heard and 
responded to. 

Pustic Meetinc or Pianrers or Tosacco.—The 
Planters of Tobacco from the counties of Charles, St. 
Mary’s, Calvert, Anne Arundel and Prince George’s, are 
requested to meet in Convention, at Upper Marlbro’ on 
Monday, the 16th day of March nezt, for the purpose of 
consulting with each other, and deliberating on the best 
plan to be adopted to relieve themselves from the present 
ruinous and depressed condition of the Tobacco Trade 
both Foreign and Domestic; and also of sending dele- 
gates to represent them in the proposed National Conven- 
tion, to be held in the city of Washington some time in 
May next. 





Mr. Davin L. Cuitp’s work on Beet Sugar has been 
published in Boston. The Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society have awarded him $100 for his successful exper- 
iments in this town. We have not had time carefully to 
examine the work, but one item of importance is deduci- 
ble from his publication. In France, 100,000,000 pounds 
of Beet Sugar are made annually, 6,000 acres of land de- 
voted to raising Beets, and the fixed and floating capital 
engaged is $28,000,000. Contrasting with this, the Cane 
Sugar made in the United States reaches only 60,000,000 
pounds annually, 15,000 acres are cultivated with Sugar 
Cane, and the fixed capital employed, reaches $45,000,- 
000! We learn a company is organized and funds sub- 
scribed in Boston to carry on the manufacture of Beet 
Sugar.— Northampton (Mass.) Cour. 





Cotron—There are two things essential to the success- 
ful growing of cotton. Have you ever thought of this, 
reader? If youare a farmer, they should not have escap- 
ed your observation. Probably they have not; but least 
they have, we shall take the liberty of placing them be- 
fore you, 

The first is, to prevent a redundancy in the crop. You 
can easily effect this object if you desire to do so; and it 
may be accomplished, in the best manner, by raising, in 
the cotton growing districts, an abundant supply of all 
kinds of provisions. To do this, you will have to plant 
less land in cotton, and more in grain. You would thus 
accomplish your object. 

The second is, to increase as far as in your power lies, 
the consumption of the staple, as you increase its produc- 
tion. This you may effect in a variety of ways. We 
will name one. By daling the cotton exclusively in bag- 
ging and rope made of cotton, you will effect, in a very 
great degree, this desirable object. In this way, the con- 
sumption would be in proportion to the increased pro- 
duction ; and now for the consequence. It would secure 
to the cotton growers a more reasonable price for their 
cotton. Indeed we see not what other hope they can 
have for securing to themselves a regular, and safe busi- 
ness.— Georgia Journal. 





The debt of the State of AtaBama, according to the 
State Treasurer’s report, is $15,400,000. It is comprised 
in two classes of bonds, called long and short bonds. The 
latter are issued at two, four, and six years, amount to $5, 
000,000, and bear an annual interest of $300,000. The 
other class of bonds amount to $10,406,000, fall due at 
different periods between the year 1850 and 1886, and 
bear a semi-annual interest of $260,500. 





How LONG WILL SHEEP LIVE BURIED IN SNow?— 
We are informed by Mr. Perham, of Athens, that during 
the late snow storm two of his sheep were buried beneath 
a drift near the barn, and remained in that situation nine 
daysand ten nights. They were missed at the expiration 
of the tenth day and found by accident, some of the cat- 





t to be bled, but the | 


have saved their crops. 





tle having travelled over the drift and by stum ing made a 


breach in the snow bank by which the animals ; 
covered—one of them, on being released, Semodinatt 
went into the yard and commenced eating as though n 
thing had happened—the other was a little dumpish oak 
did not so readily realize the value of liberty.— Bellows? 
Falls Gazette. 





Tue Vatve or OsseRvATION To THE Farmer... 
Perhaps to no man or class of men is the value of observa. 
tion so great as to the farmer. His business is principal] 
with natural objects. His occupation leads him in mane 
things to imitate or follow nature. But the laws of = 
ture are learned only by watching the silent Processes 
and the silent operations which are going on, and: thug 
ascertaining the causes which produce the effects which 
we see taking place around us. The man who watches 
closest—who suffers no change to take place without 
looking into the cause—who, in fine, observes the m 
and treasures up the most in his memory, becomes most 
acquainted with the laws before spoken of, and by consé 
quence is the best farmer. Although the observationg 
which have been made and recorded by others, have bee 
come a large fund of valuable information, there is yeta’ 
vast deal more tolearn. Facts are yet in the dark which 
can only be elicited by observation. 

It would be interesting to have a history of many of 
the useful improvements that have been made from slight 
observations, which first gave the hint to set the experis 
ment on foot. Mrs. Child gives a pleasing statement of 
the value of observation in one instance—A farmer not 
fifty miles from Boston, says she, is quite famous for the’ 
improvement he has made in the wild grape. He founda 
vine in the wood which dozens of his neighbors passed. 
every week, as well as he; but he observed that where 
the oxen fed upon the vine the grapes were sweetest. He 
took the hint. The vine was transplanted and closel 
pruned. This produced the same effect as browsing had 
done; the nourishment, that in a wild state supporteda 
great weight of vines and tendrils, went entirely to the 
body of the grape—His neighbors would have known 
this as well as he, if they had thought about it; but they 
did not observe. 

It is by thus observing that we are enabled to gather 
experience, and experience guides to future success.—The 
observations that have been made in regard to the grain- 
worm, or weevil, as the insect is sometimes called, led 
many farmers to sow their wheat late. By so doing they 
It has been observed that the in- 
sect came out at a certain time in the summer and remain- 
ed active a certain number of days. Hence, by sowi 
the wheat later so that it would not be headed out, it 
would escape the ravages of the insect in question. This 
has succeeded well with most farmers. 

A farmer who will probably have 500 bushels of good 
wheat, told us, the other day, that had he sowed it ten 
days earlier, as he intended to do, he would have lost the 
whole. But, being informed of the observations that had. 
been made in regard to the weevil, and advised to suspend 
operations for ten days, he complied, and thus saved his 
crop.—NV. E. Farmer. , 





Causes or Seeps not GerminaTinc.—We have 
known and heard of considerable loss and disappointment 
from seeds, particularly onion seeds, not growing. We 
have thought and inquired in reference to the cause, and 
the result of our eogitations and enquiries may be thus 
stated : 

Without a certain degree of moisture, seeds will not 
germinate. On dry, sandy soils, and in a dry season, it 
seems highly probable, then, that seeds may be deprived 
of the requisite degree of moisture: perhaps receiving 
just as much as will mould them and destroy their vitali- 
ty, or being so near the surface as to be injured by the 
sun’s heat and light. . 

But the seeds may have germinated, and commenced to 


send out their roots and stem stalks, and yet be destroy= _ 
ed. Ifthe soil is not pressed closely to the seeds, and. 


very dry weather occurs just at this period of the process 
of germination, the root being too distant from the soi 
and too feeble to draw any supply of moisture, the liqui 


food of the plant contained in the fermented seed may be 


dried up, and the life thus destroyed. 


If you would avoid disappointment and loss from séeds_ 
failing to grow, the preventive process is indicated by @ — 


knowledge of the causes most frequently productive’of 





this result, which we think are those stated above. If 
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ou sprout your seeds before putting them into the ground, 
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remem, — 








will preserve them from the first cause of failure, 
‘fut if you pulverize your soil thoroughly and press in 
this state with a hoe, spade, or roller, upon the seeds thus 
mrouted, the root stem will soon and surely derive suf- 
jent moisture from the soil. 
" Jn a few instances I have found my neighbors blam- 
‘the seeds as useless, particularly of onions, carrots, 
ips, when I have obtained a little of the seed 
god found it to sprout quite well. You may easily save 
urselves from such reflections, or from the temptation 
to blame others, by steeping the suspected seed in warm 
‘or tepid water, from six to twenty-four hours, according 
to the size and hardness of the seeds, and then setting it 
away ina warmish place fora day or two.—If good it 
will sprout in this time; if kept warm in a darkish place, 
and it does not sprout in this time, the seed is faulty. 
- Jn connection with this subject, 1 may state that sever- 
al circumstances incline me Yo the belief that corn which 
has been sprouted—no matter in what steep—is safe from 
the ravages of the red or wire worm. It has been fashion- 
able.to steep in strong solution of copperas, and to as- 
cribe the safety of the seed in this state, not to the change 
which fermentation has produced in the germ or chit 
which is usually first attacked, but to the change in the 
taste from the copperas. We have known corn soaked in 
simple water—in water alone—to escape from the attacks 
of the worm as well as that soaked in the copperas steep. 
Vatil this matter is made more certain, however, I would 
hold it bad husbandry to neglect the copperas, as, in ad- 
dition to the change produced by heat and moisture, we 
have also the disagreeable taste communicated by the salt. 
— Cultivator. 





EneciisH AND AMERICAN HusBANDRY. 

There was a great meeting of the friends of Agriculture 
in the Boston State House on the 13th ult. Hon. L. 
Thaxter of Edgartown, in the Chair.—During the meet- 
ing several gentlemen addressed the assembly on the im- 

rtant interests of agriculture, amongst whom were Rev. 

. Colman, Prof. Silliman and Hon. Daniel Webster. 
As the latter gave some account of his agricultural obser- 
vations during his recent visit in Great Britain and France, 
weare disposed to publish his remarks as reported for 
the Yankee Farmer: 

Mr. Webster then proceeded to address the Chair as 
follows. He feared that the flattering allusion made to 
him by the commissioner, had created an expectation in 
the meeting that deterred other persons more competent 
than himself to address them. During a short visit a- 
broad he had not been inattentive to any thing that would 
improve agriculture ; but he would have the meeting un- 
derstand that he did not consider himself experienced to 
judge with accuracy of the merits and demerits of differ- 
ent systems of agriculture, though from his earliest life 
he had some acquaintance with farming, and had always 
entertained great respect for the science, which he con- 
sidered the leading science of society. If we look at the 
agriculture of other States, it can only be for instruction 
and experience, and great discrimination must be observed 
in applying foreign practices, or disastrous results will 
follow. The great objects of agriculture were the same 
én both sides of the Atlantic, but great diversity of cir- 
cumstances exist; diversity of climate and soil, the price 
of land and of labor, necessarily produce a difference, not 
perhaps in the results, but in the means of obtaining those 
results.—The climate of England and France is not the 
climate of our country,—there is a difference in their ele- 
mental characters, The European climate is far more 
equable and average than ours. The difference in soils 
too is to be observed. In England there is much less of 
ent in the soil than in ours. Our land is more stony, 

ough some parts of Massachusetts is as productive as 
any part of England. The price of land in England, 
though it is difficult to form a correct idea on this point, 
may be averaged at three times as much as in Massachu- 
~ while labor here is generally twice as high as it is 

ere. 

But while these great diversities exist, general princi- 
ples have been adopted in England, which are applicable 
toall countries. They have studied scientifically the 
nature of the soils; they are bringing all the attainments 
of chemical knowledge to assist the cultivator, and there 
is no application of knowledge so useful.—Frranee is push- 

this enquiry to a great extent. He thought a settled 

and judicious rotation of crops was the most important 
thing to be observed in our practice of agriculture. It is 


70 years since the turnip crop was first introduced into 
England, and it has now thoroughly changed the routine 
of English husbandry—a tenant would be ejected from 
his farm as a sample of bad husbandry who would de- 
part from = the settled practice of his neighbors. Before 
the culture of turnips was introduced, there was a prac- 
tice every three years of leaving the land in fallow, but 
now, when the land is not producing wheat or grain of 
any kind, it may be producing green: crops, such as tur- 
nips, clover, vetches, or any crop that is not exhausting 
in its nature. Since the introduction of the turnip culture 
in England, bullocks and sheep have trebled in number, 
and they are of much better quality. The rotation of 
crops must be varied according to the climate .and soil. 
In- Norfolk, the seat of Mr. Coke, the great English far- 
mer, the established succession is barley, clover, wheat, 
turnips, two years of white, and two years of green crops 
every four years. The soil of Norfolk is sandy, and 
somewhat resembles the soil of Plymouth County. ‘The 
cultivation of green crops, he thought was well deserving 
of thorough experiment; he was well persuaded until 
we settle down to some good rotation, that agriculture 
would not be advanced to that condition which it was 
capable of being raised to. It had been said that we could 
raise wheat in Massachusetts, he had no doubt of it—he 
had some as poor land as there is in the Commonwealth, 
at any rate he hoped no farmer had poorer, and yet he had 
raised on three acres 76 bushels of wheat, the average in 
England was but 26 bushels. The commissioner had 
told us of a crop of corn measuring upwards of 100 bush- 
els per acre, he knew of one crop raised in New Hamp- 
shire more than twenty years ago, that yielded 100 bush- 
els per acre. But these stories about great crops prove 
nothing—we can go on to raise them year after year. 
The question is, how can we keep the land fertile? He 
was not prepared to say that the English rotation was the 
best for us, but he was fully persuaded until we estab- 
lished a regular rotation we cannot expect any very great 
advancement in agriculture. This is the first lesson we 
are to learn. 

In some things Mr. W. thought we were before Eng- 
land. Agricultural Mechanics were in a much more ad- 
vanced state in New England—the plough was better, 
the cultivator was better—thé threshing machine was 
very much better; but in drill husbandry they are much 
before us. 

Mr. Webster took pains during. his tour to collect 
specimens of wheat, oats, turnips, grasses, &c. which he 
has kindly given to the Agricultural Depository of Bos- 
ton for gratuitous distribution. 

Mr. WessTer’s SEEDS NOT YET ARRIVED.—At the 
Agricultural meeting at the State House ‘on the evening 
of the 13th, Mr. Webster stated that he had selected some 
seeds while in England, which he thought would be im- 
portant to introduce ito this country, and that he had 
ordered them to the Agricultural Depository in this city, 
Nos. 51 and 52- North Market street, where those who 
wished to try them would have the opportunity to pro- 
cure them. As there has been considerable enquiry a- 
bout them, we would inform our agricultural friends that 
we have received an invoice of the seeds, and that they 
are on the way from New York; as soon as they come 
to hand we shall give notice in the N. E. Farmer, and 
publish a list of the seeds —V. E. Farmer. 

We stated last week that we had received the kinds of 
seed alluded to by Mr. Webster in his speech at the State 
House, Jan. 13, and that we should be happy to distribute 
specimens to members of the Legislature who would call 
for them. The seeds were collected by us with the as- 
sistance of a prominent member of the English Agricul- 
tural Society, and may be relied on as genuine. 

The following is a list of new seeds, which it is ver 
desirable should be thoroughly and. scientifically experi- 
mented upon by competent persons, the results carefully 
noted and communicated for publication in any of the ag- 
ricultural periodicals in the Sate. Of new turnips there 
are eleven varieties as follows :— Yankee Far. 

Ballatine’s New Imperial Top Ruta Baga, Purple‘Top 
Hybrid Pari, White Globe Turnip, Red Globe do. 
Red Round do. Green Round do. White Tankard do. 
Green Tankard do. Red Tarikard do, Purple Top Scar- 
let do. Green Top do. do. Red Globe Mangel Wurtzel, 
White do. do. do. White Altringam Carrot (said to be 
superior,) Chevalier Barley, Talavera Wheat, Ely’s New 





Gigantic do. Hopetown Oats, Vetches, Taylor’s Improv- 
ed English Beans. fees " 


Grasses.—Sweet Scented Vernal Grass, Yellow T're- 
foil, Meadow Fox Tail, Meadow Fescue, Hard Fescue, 
Sheep’s Fescue, Crested Dogstail, Yellow Oat Grass, I- 
talian Rye Grass, Pacy’s Improved do. do. Holeus Lan- 
atus, ‘— Stolonifera, Yellow, Poa pratensis, Poa trie 
veolis, Pe-tsay, a new Cabbage introduced from China. 


Tue Sea Coast Counrizs or Mississirr1—From 
an interesting communication in the Natchez Free Tra 
der, respecting the South-Eastern portion of Mississippi, 
the following extracts are taken : 
It is impossible at this. day to say how much the settle- 
ment, improvement and commercial business of America 
were retarded-by European misrepresentations. Even 
Indian corn and potatoes had so many prejudices to en= ° 
counter in consequence of their being American plants, 
that centuries passed by before they were cultivated to 
any extent in Europe. Only a few years ago the Duke 
of Tuscany. had to bribe his subjects to cultivate potatoes. 
Before that time, they were accustomed to live on worm- 
eaten chesnuts and to starve when the chesnut crop failed. 
Now they area happy people in comparison, having over- 
come their prejudices against the American potatoe. 
They have also begun the culture of Indian corn for the 
sake of the skuck and the stalk, but have yet to. learn the 
use of the corn, and to overcome their prejudices against 
using it as a food. : : Hy 

*"* * ® More flourishing olive trees for their age, 
cannot be found in all Europe, that’ are now growing in 
the sea-coast counties of caene _— vatieties rr 
the Euro G are also cultivated with success. If 
these sqaniies ted wae selected by the Swiss, instead of 
Vevay, in Indiana, the experiment of establishing profita- 
ble vineyards on this side of the Atlantic could not have 
proved a failure. The soil, on examination, will be found 
to contain every element for the successful cultivation of 
the vine. 

* * * ® jt is found by experience, that the ham- 
mock land of the sea-coast counties of Mississippi not 
only produces good Indian corn, but is well adapted to 
the production of sea island cotton. These counties con~ 
tain excellent clay for bricks, and beds of shell sufficient- 
ly large and numerous to supply the whole South with 
lime. They also contain many situations for pq | salt 
by evaporation; Ship Island alone, could be made to 
supply the whole State with solar salt. 

* “* * The northern people would be ashamed 
of the morus multicaulis which they talk and write so 
much about, if they could see the morus. multicaulis and 
other varieties of the mulberry tree in Southern Missis- 
sippi. Some of the native mulberry trees are three or 
four feet in diameter. ‘The paper mulberry and the mor- 
us multicaulis have been found to grow luxuriantly in 
South Mississippi. 








IMPROVEMENT OF. THE SOIL BY ANIMAL AND VEGETA- 
BLE MANURES. 

The best way of applying the bone-dust and horn-shav- 
ings and horn-piths, that we have tried, is to keep them _ 
dry till a short time before they are wanted—then to mix 
them, in the proportion of a bushel to a load, with unfer- 
mented yard or stable dung, to cart to the field, spread 
broadcast, and immediately cover the whole with the 
plough. The action of the dung brings on a decomposi- 
tion of the animal matter, without previous prepatation, 
and its benefits are imparted to the coming crop.—We es- 
timate fifteen loads of manure, thus charged with bone or 
horn, equal to twenty-five loads without it. 

Poudrette is the contents of privies, dried, and rendered 
as inodorous and inoffensive, by chemical process, as the 
common earths. This is another species of concentrated 
manure nearly as powerful as bone-dust ; more operative 
upon a first crop, but less durable in its effects —It is the 
most efficient, in its immediate effects, of any manure we 
have tried. It is applied at the rate of 40 bushels or less 
to the acre, upon all arable crops, to be sown sroadontts 
superficially covered, or placed in the hill or drill of h 
crops.—It has long been used about Paris, has become an 
article of commerce, and is transported to every part of 
the interior. Manufactories of pondrette have been estab- 
lished in the vicinity of New York, and the demand for 
the article increases with the supply. Like manufacto- 
ries will, no doubt ere long be established nearall our large 
cities ; and thus, what would be otherwise a n 
and the indirect cause of disease and death, will be con- 





verted into vegetable food, and become a source of com- 
fort and of wealth. Let not the sensitive start at this sug- 
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gestion—the choicest delicacies of the table come from a 
mauseous mass of animal and vegetable putrefaction ! 

Uretie is animal. urine, absorbed and rendered dry by 
rh - mixture with calcareous earth. ~ possesses the like fer- 
"~~ . tilizing virtues-.as poudrette, and is applied in a similar 
: way,-and with very similar effect. 

oollen rags, and the flocks and sweepings of woollen 
factories, constitute a highly-concentrated manure, and are 

ured in considerable quantities at the woollen-mills. 
.. Fish are converted into a valuable manure, and are a 
main dependance of fertility on some parts of Long Island, 
and other districts near the margin of the sea.—These are 
most economically used in the form of a compost—the 
earth with which they are blended absorbing the volatile 
parts, and permitting a more equal distribution of the fer- 
tilizing matters upon the soil. 
» Sea-weed, or sea-drift, which is so often thrown upon the 
beach in immense quantities during a storm, is beneficial- 
ly employed as a mauure, not only on account of its ve- 
getable, but of its saline properties. Ht is employed in 
composts, in litter for cattle-yards, or is ploughed in in a 
green state. 
. Peat earth, or swamp muck, is vegetable food, in an 
insoluble state, and requires only such a chemical change 
as shall render it soluble, to convert it into an active ma- 
nure. This-change may be effected in the cattle-yard, in 
the compost heap, or by ‘admixture with alkaline substan- 
ces, as lime, ashes, &e. 

This earth is generally insoluble in the places where it 
is deposited, especially when saturated with water. It 
sometimes is rendered soluble by thorough draining, and 
by the admixture of sand or loam, and always by being 
brought in contact with fermeting animal or vegetable 
matters. Farmer’s Companion. 





ON THE CULTIVATION or Beer. 
: (Concluded. ) 

General Remarks.—The important uses to which the 
eet is now applied, having attracted great attention to its 
habits, it is found under some circumstances to degene- 
fate; the seed of the white plant producing yellow and 
Ted roots ; this tendency may be checked by changing the 
seed from clay to sandy, and ‘from sandy to clay soils. 

i may show that changes.from the North to the 

South; and from the South to the North, would be attend- 

- @d with good consequences. The seed, if carefully pre- 
gérved from moisture, insects, and vermin, will keep for 
several years, but after four years, it will not be prudent 
to sow it. When the object is to make sugar, care should 
be taken to have seed that will produce white roots, and 
early: sowing will afford the opportunity of commencing 
the ing-and boiling at an early period. French wri- 
ters on the subject inform us, that the early bruisings pro- 
duce the rtion of sugar. -Some of their re- 
marks on soil, itis difficalt for Americans to understand, 
as in this country we have ho chalk soil. The routine 

» of: where the beet is cultivated is very varied. Some 
French farmers plant potatoes the first year, beets the 
. gecond, and clover the third—and repeat. Now we do 
~~ got understand how clover can be made to follow beets, 
‘er how it‘could grow when sown amongst them, as it 

~ Swould be destroyed by the process of working the crop— 
but they may have'an annual clover we are not acquainted 
‘with. ‘sow beets two years in succession, oats 

* the third, clover the fourth, and repeat. And one man is 
Mentioned, who has sown beets with succss, for fifteen 
Years in succession on the same land ; his practice was to 
e the nature and kind of manure, and dressing put 


~ “Jn this cointry, as yet, there is nothing of strict system 

- 4m the rotation of crops. The important article, Indian 

os 3 grown all over the United States, and tobacco and 

‘in particular districts, renders it necessary for us, 

opt a system. 4o our circumstances and resour- 

mers to exercise their own judgement, 
suited to their particular positions. 

beet crop will not be got off the 

dHlowed by wheat, and late sown 

g crop. Wheat is found to 

more gr aac niet those cases 

‘is not directly ied ‘to it, but to a pre- 

ere manure is immediately applied to 

2 tetyildew; tien where it has been 


yed'in feeding cattle, one of the 
more” and richer manure, and 
nér’s power the entire command 
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of his farm,—he can do with it whatever he pleases. Ev- 
ery encouragement is held out for the culture ofbeet. It 
beimg a green crop, draws much of its nourishment from 
the atmosphere, and in place of exhausting the land, leaves 
it in fine order, for any crop-the farmer may choose to 
put on it. Beets in no way interfere with the cultivation 
of wheat, clover, barley, Indian corn, potatoes, turnips, 
&c. With the aid of a few beets, the profitable effects of 
that most useful grain, Indian corn, will be greatly increas 
ed in feeding cattle. Calves fed with beets or roots in 
their first winter, will generally be as good animals at the 
end of two years, as those that have been fed the first 
winter on dry food and corn, will be at the end of thrae 
years. 

The raising a portion of beet is interesting to every 
farmer, inasmuch as the seed required to commence will 
put him to little expense, and afterwards he can supply 
himself; the business’of his farm is the same as if he had 
planted an extra acre of potatoes, and the effects on milk, 
butter, cheese, fattening pigs, &c. is immediate. - But on 
this crop, as in most new things, people will entertain 
different opinions ; the merits of the question may be safe- 
ly left to the decision of SELF INTEREST, in a coun- 
try where the people are fond of beef, butter, good meat 
and profit. The object of this paper is simply to furnish 
some information on the subject. 

Although the intention of this paper is to call the at- 
tention of farmers, to the raising of Beets, with a view to 
the improvement of their stock of cattle, their land, and 
their circumstances, it will not be out of place to draw 
their attention to another branch of the business of agri- 
culture, that proves profitable to the husbandmen of oth- 
er countries, and which is here more and more assuming 
an inviting appearance. 

The best spermaceti oil,burnt in lamps, is now selling 
in Philadelphia at one dollar and fifty centsa gallon. The 
practice of using oil for lighting our houses, and its price, 
have for years been on the advance, and in consequence 
of the great number of whaling ships, the number of fish 
must be decreasing, and those that escape the fishermen, 
become more wary and shy. If oil, in consequence of 
these growing causes, is so high in the seaboard towns, it 
will be higher in those of the interier, in proportion to the 
expense and hazard incident to transportation, therefore 
the farmer in these districts, has so much more induce- 
ment to raise the plants from which oil is made. 

Most earnestly we recommend to farmers and planters, 
the growing of Rape, which is a species of cabbage, or 
rather of greens, as it does not head. The French call it 
Colza—and it is from the seed of this plant, that great 
quantities of oil is made by the French and the English ; 
and the former, make from poppy seed abundance of table 
oil, so good in quality that it answers all the purposes of 
olive oil, and is much cheaper. 

Those who are acquainted with the cultivation of these 
plants, (the Rape and Poppy,) harvesting the seed, and 
making the oil, could confer great services on the country 
by publishing the processes, or such of them as they are 
acquainted with; and there is every reason to presume, 
the Publisher of the “Farmer’s Cabinet,” published in 
Philadelphia, the “Cultivator,” the “American Farmer” at 
Baltimore, and the “Farmer’s Register” at Petersburg, 
&e. &c., would give the communications a place in the 
columns of their very useful periodicals. 

It is with farmers, as with manufacturers, merchants, 
and tradesmen of all descriptions; all are exposed to the 
fluctuations constantly operating on trade and commerce, 
influencing prices, supply, and consumption ; and every 
one should observe the improvements that are made in 
the arts and sciences that relate to his particular business. 
For it is not to be disputed, that all other things being e- 
qual, those who are best informed, with the same extent 
of industry, are to be most successful: And while the 
manufacturer is diversifying his productions, and lessen- 
ing the quantity of labour required to make them, the mer- 
chant is performing voyages in twenty-eight days, that 
formerly employed three months, and letters pass between 
New York and Liverpool with nearly the regularity of a 
well conducted mail coach, and go with greater speed. 
The farmer must exert himself also, or be laid under con- 
tribution to the more active ; while he is neglecting to 
study the nature and qualities of soils, manures, the kind 
of grain, plants, and cattle best suited to his circumstances, 
the most effective manner of employing labour—and econ- 
omizing time and every thing about him, the manufac- 
turer. is calling to his aid a stream of water, or steam en- 
gine, and with one or other of these agents, and the assis- 





tance of a few women or children, is converting bales of _ 
low priced raw cotton into costly cloths ; or by employ. 
ing a few sturdy men, iron ore into cart wheel tires, 
ploughs, needles, &c. &c., a few pounds of which will p 
for the bales of cotton, barrel of wheat, or barrel of por 


nay, there are cases in which this will be done by a few 
ounces. 
It is somewhat remarkable that there are few distin. 
guished and celebrated farmers or planters, in compatiagy 
with tradesmen, engineers, and manufacturers. The trath 
is, the profession of husbandry, although it can be carried 
on in- some way of other by most men, is one of the mogt 
intricate and diversified ; influenced by causes, the laws 
of which are hardly known ;—for example, of vegetatic 
the manner in which manure acts, the operation of lime, 
gypsum, &c. and the nature of soils, the grains and planty 
most suitable for soils and circumstances of the farmer, the 
seasons, the weather, the hgbits of plants, the nature, ef. 
fects, and habits of insects, the grains, grasses, fruit 
the adroit skill to secure the proper moment for sow; 
harvesting, ploughing, and the innumerable operations wat 
occurrences of a farm, influenced as they are by the vieig. 
situdes of weather, and the talents to understand all that 
relates to these constantly operating causes, with the pow. 
er to make the most of them, are more rarely concentrated 
in one person, than the knowledge and capacity to be em 
inent in the other professions—this, and the diffused 
sition of farmers, form some of the causes to which 
be ascribed the circumstance of there being few pre-em» 
nent farmers. 
But it is evident that this all-important business hag 
now entered upon a new epoch, and which is manifestj 
itself in more attention to the selecting of good seed, new 
articles of culture, whereby the rigours of winter are 
qualized with the food of summer—better breeds of cap 
tle, and above all, by the number and excellence of the 
treatises and periodicals that are published in this country, 
and Great Britain, and to which every farmer should atter 
and be especially careful to see that his sons read and 
reflect on the subjects they treat on. JR, 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1840. 





Tue Roor Cutture. 

The culture of roots has received considerable attention, 
but the subject has but just begun. Iam of the opinion 
that in all grain growing districts the root culture will be 
considered second to no other crop, except wheat; not’ 
that roots will be turned to money as corn, barley and 
oats, but will aid the farmer to extend his wheat crop and 
increase his stock of cattle, sheep, and hogs, and thereby 
increase the quantity of manure. With a good sappy 
of manure, the root crop may be increased, so that 
sheep and hogs can be better carried through the winter 
on straw, chaff and roots, than on hay and grain, and a 
one half of the expense. Ruta baga for cattle, mange 
wurtzel and sugar beet for sheep and hogs. Before we 
commence with roots, we must see if our soil is well & 
a to roots. The turnep requires a sandy soil, bat 
will make fair returns on a gravelly loam. Where clay, 
or clay loam, are the principal parts, turnips will not make 
good returns. The mangel wurtzel or sugar beet will d 
well on clay loam. Clover sod has been recomended 
for ruta baga. If it is free from other grasses it will do 
well ; if made rich, twenty-five loads of manure to the® 
cre has been recommended ; if it is short, unfermenitel 
stable manure will do. In wheat growning districts, when 
straw is freely used in the stable and yard, forty on 
loads to the acre will well pay in the increased size of the 
roots. The 20th of June has been recommended as ‘tht 
best time for sowing ruta baga; for western New- 
itis too late. The dry and hot sun of July, gives the tut 
nep fly a good chance to destroy the tender plants. TM 
first of June will give a better crop. Theaverage of se 
sons, if planted the middle of May, they will be lestl 
able to be injured by the fly ; but in thus early plan 
they are more subject to run to neck and top, and 
somewhat stringy, and not brittle and sweet as 
planted the first of June. Some have raised their see; 
such seed runs more to neck and top, and the roots af 
more branchy. One pound of seed to the acre is as g0 
as two. If the fly attacks them they will as soon d 
them when two pounds are sown as one. I have 
manuring in the drills and spreading the manure oyer 
ground. When J have a good supply of manure I pr 
spreading. Itis less labor and will boss well. As 
as the manure is spread, plow it under as smooth 
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‘pow, till it is completely mellowed ; then we are ready 
for the seed, which should be sown the same day ; rows 
twenty-eight inches apart, with a drill that can be built 
for $2,50 I can sow as fast as I can walk. Assoon as 
they are up so as to be followed in the row, they should 
be out by going through with the cultivator or shovel 
‘plow and hoe; at the second dressing, they should be 
thinned out so as to be one foot apart, and after that they 
qill want but little attention, if the land is not weedy. 


_ Many neglect hoeing too long, and then it is a slow bu- 


‘giness, and the turneps become stinted, which is very in- 
jurious to them. ; 
: Your obedient servant, 
RAWSON HARMON, Jr. 
Wheatland, Monroe Co. N. Y. Dec. 18, 1839.—Culti. 


From the Rural Library. 
Rice. . 

Rice has been known and cultivated from the earliest 
records of the human race, and is believed to furnish food 
to a greater number of human beings than any other of 
the cultivated graminee. : 

Of this plant there is held to be but one species— 

Oryza sativa—Common Rice. 

But there are subspecies, or varieties, so greatly differ- 
ent in their habits and characters, that they may be rather 
regarded as specifically distinct. ‘The common rice grows 
from one to six feet in height, terminating in a panicle. 
The seed are armed with awns. It is cultivated in marsh- 
-es, and, for a great part of its growth, partially under wa- 
ter. The mountain rice grows on mountains and dry 
soils. The plant has been recently found growing high 
on therange of the Himalayan mountains. 

The rice is spread over all the warmer regions of the 
Old World, and has been carried to the New, where it 
It is cultivated in the south 
of Europe, and has lately been extended to the more 
northern parts of it,—to Westphalia, and even to the Low 
Countries. It seems to be a plant fitted, in ‘a remarkable 
degree, to accommodate itself to different situations. The 
range of its vegetation has extended northwards. It is a 
considerable period since it was introduced into the.eoun- 
tries north of the Mediterranean,—Greece, Italy, and Spain. 
It is more recently that it has extended to Hungary and 
central Europe ; but whatever be the power of acclima- 
ting of the rice, there is little reason to suppose that it 
will ever form any thing beyond an inconsiderable part 
of the cultivated graminee of Europe. 

New-York, Sept. 10th, 1839. 





8. Fizet, Esa. 

Dear Sin:—In reply to your several interrogatories 
respecting the cultivation of rice, I have the pleasure of 
presenting you with the following brief outline. 
~» Rice, for exportation, is cultivated in North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia, and, principally for home con- 
sumption, in Louisiana and Mississippi. All of the best 
rice plantations are situated in tide-water swamps, adja- 
cent the several rivers, beginning as low down as the 
fresh water extends, and up the river as far as thereis suffi- 
cient fall of tide and ordinary security from freshets. 

The rice-planting districts usually comprise an extent of 
10 to 15 miles along the river in South Carolina and 
Georgia, and average from half a mile to two miles in 
width on each side of the rivers. 

The rich lands are swamps, and usually heavily tim- 
bered with principally cypress and gum. The natural 
surface of the ground is such that ordinary high tides will 
flow them from 6 to 8 inches deep, and drain them at low 


- water by ditches 4 to 5 feet deep. The whole planta- 


tion is enclosed by a heavy embankment, about one foot 
above high water at spring tides, made of earth and mud 
taken from the ditches; inside the embankments large 


‘wooden trunks are placed through the embankments, 


down at low water mark, both ends of which have hang- 
doors, by which a communication between the river 
and the ditches of the fields is sustained and regulated. 
The fields are thus kept dry or flooded at pleasure. 
* "The plantation is subdivded into squares .of 10 to 30 
acres each by smaller ditches and banks. ll the ditches 
ofthe different fields or squares communicate with each 
other by means of wooden trunks, which are opened or 
tlosed at pleasure. 

The large plantations usually have, through convenient 
and central parts, one or more large canals, with which 
the ditches of the several fields commucicate by trunks, 
in order to facilitate the flooding and draining. 
~ Where the land is sufficiently firm to prevent the work- 


ing animals from bogging, it is ploughed during the win- 
tor weonthe, the old sunbble being first burned ; and where 
the ground is soft or miry it is hoed over by the negroes. 
The rice is planted, the latter part of March an: early in 
April, in drills or trenches about six inches apart. Some 
slightly cover the seed; others prefer not to have it 
covered. On finishing the planting of the field, it is im- 
mgdiately flooded a few inches deep for the double pur- 
pose of sprouting the rice and keeping it from the birds. 
After the field has been flooded from six to eight days, it 
is drained and kept dry until the rice is up a few inches 
high. It then requires the grass to be hoed out; after 
which the field is again flooded, and the water gradually 
deepened, if the tides will permit, as the plants increase in 
height. The water is kept on about 15 days; after which 
it is several times drained, hoed, and flooded. The last 
flooding, termed the long one, is about six weeks, during 
which the rice ripens. The fields are now drained and 
kept dry for harvesting, which takes place the latter part 
of August and early in September. The rice is cut with 
sickles, and tied into sheaves of about six inches in di- 
ameter. Each negro is provided with a rope, with which 
he ties into bundles as many of the sheaves as he can con- 
veniently carry on his head to large flat-bottom boats 
which navigate the larger ditches or canale that pass near 
all the principal fields. In these boats the rice is carried 
to the barn-yard, which is located on high ground or raised 
mound, where it is put into ricks. 

No manure is applied to rice ground ; the deposit from 
the turbid waters during the periods of flooding being am- 
ply sufficient. 

Two bushels are usually sown to the acre.—Good rice 
land generally yields about 60 bushels per acre. I have 
been informed by Gen. Hamilton that 100 bushels an acre 
have been gathered from an island of about 90 acres in the 
Savannah river, being a part of his plantation. 

No other crop than rice is taken from the ground the 
same year. The rice lands are usually planted with rice 
for many years in succession, although it is found that 
occasionally substituting some dry-culture crop for one 
year improves both the quantity and quality of subsequent 
crops of rice. 

Until within afew years nearly all the rice raised in the 
Carolinas and Georgia was thrashed by hand flails on floors 
in the open yards, made of planks, or of tar and sand formed 
in ahard cement. The man usually thrash about 10 and 
the woman about 8 bushe!s perday. Within afew years 
past | have introduced a machine, which, by horse power, 
usually thrashes from 250 to 400 bushels per day, accor- 
ding to the om ong of straw to rice; by steam power, 
500 to 650 bushels are thrashed inaday. Many planta- 
tions have two or three of these machines in one building, 
driven by a steam engine ; some are driven by tide-water 
power, the rice fields, at this season, serving as mill 
ponds. 

To the thrashing machines straw rakes and wind fans 
are attached, which deliver the rice ready to be sent to the 
pounding mills, which many of the plantations have. It 
is here cleaned from the rough coat or hull, and prepared 
for market. A portion of the straw is fed to the cattle, 
the remainder is put on the high sandy grounds, where 
corn and sweet potatoes are planted. On those planta- 
tions which have no high grounds, it is either burned or 
thrown into the river toget it out ofthe way. More re- 
cently some use the straw as fuel for the steam engines 
that drive the thrashing machines. 

Yours truly, 
Carvin Emmons. 





Witcnu Grass.—Mr Epiror—Some of yout corres- 
pondents have been striving to rid themselves and their 
neighbors of that troublesome weed, witch grass. Now 
[ happen to know from experience one of the easiest and 
most profitable methods of destroying this grass.—This 
grass will never increase in pastures. It always finds its 
way into such land as has a warm light soil, and is most 
cultivated. Land abounding in this weed should be im- 
mediately converted to a sheep pasture, and ina few years 
it will be entirely eradicated. ; 

My father once took a piece which was thickly set 
with it, ploughed it late in June, sowed it with winter rye 
and turned it into his sheep pasture. 

The rye continued to come up fora year or two and 
was kept closely fed by the sheep, and in a few years the 
witch grass was exchanged for sweet clover and red-top. 





tage on many farms that aré ovetrun with this useless 





I doubt not but that this plan might be adopted to advan-|} may 


weed, «It is folly to talk of digging it up when it has ob- 
tained a firm foothold. Land that is of a light thin soif 
can be changed from tillage to pasturing to great adyan- 
tage. Pastures would be improved in this way, for it is bad 
economy to possess a pasture that will give only nowand 
then a spot that cattle will touch. 

Another method I have seen practised in ridding small 
garden spots of this grass, which is by laying boards 
closely over the ground for a season. This is much ew 
sier than to dig it up. While on this point I cannot help 
noticing one fault among gardeners. ‘They are very anx- 
ious to prevent the weeds from going to seed during the 
first part of the season, but as soon as the plants get a lit- 
tle-start, they suffer the weeds to take their own course, 
Consequently there is afresh supply of seed for the sue 
ceeding spring. 

If some of your correspondents will counsel me in kil- 
ling thistles with as little labor and as much profit as 1 
have advised them in killing witch grass, they will re- 
eeive my sincere thanks.—Farmer’s Register. 





From the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
A List or THe Mepicines used In THE TREATMENT 
or THE Diszases or CATTLe. 
(Continued. ) 

Divretics.—These fortunately are not so much used 
in cattle-practice as in that of the horse; they are, how~ 
ever, allowable and beneficial in swelled legs, foul in the 
foot, and all dropsical affections, while they advantage- 
ously alternate with other medicines in the treatment of 
mange, and all cutaneous affections, and in cases of mild 
or chronic fever. Nitre and liquid turpentine are the best 
diuretics; and almost the only ones on which depen- 
dence can be placed. ‘The doses have been already point- 
ed out. 

Duinks.—It is needless again to explain the reason 
why all medicines that cannot be concealed in the food 
must be administered to cattle in the form of prinks.- If 
they are exhibited in asolid form, they will break through 
the floor of the wsophagean canal, and enter the rumen. 
Farriers and cow-leeches, however, often give to their 
drinks the force and momentum of a ball, by the la 
vessels from which they are poured all at once down the 
throat. There are few things of more consequence than 
attention to the manner in which a drink is administered. 

Exper.—The leaf of this tree is used boiled in lard. 
It forms one of the most soothing and suppling ointments 
that can be applied. The practitioner should make his 
own elder ointment, for he will often receive from the 
druggist an irritating unguent formed of lard coloured 
with verdigris, instead of the emollient one furnished by 
the elder. 

Ersom Satt.—See Macnesia. 

Fomentations.—If, owing to the greater thickness of 
the skin, these are not quite so effectual in cattle as in 
the horse, yet, as opening the pores of the skin and pro~ 
moting perspiration in the part, and thus abating local 
swellings, and relieving pain, and lessening inflammation, 
they are often exceedingly serviceable. ‘The practitioner 
may use the decoction of what herbs he pleases, but the 
chief virtue of the fomentation depends on the warmth of 
the water. : 

GentiaAn.—An excellent stomachic and tonic, whethe 

at the close of illness, or as a remedy for chronic debili- 
ty. Its dose various from one to four drachms, and should 
be almost invariably combined with ginger. 
- Gincer.—The very best aromatic in the list of cordi- 
als for cattle, and with the exception of carraways, super- 
seding all the rest. The dose will vary from half a 
drachm to four drachms, 

Gourarp’s Extract.—See Leap. 

Hetvepore, Buacx.—The root of {t forms an excel- 
lent seton when passed through the dew-lap; it produces 
plenty of swelling and discharge, and rarely or never runs 
on to gangrene. 

Jopine,—T he use of this mineral is limited to a few 
cases, but there its effect is truly adniirable. It will 
scarcely ever fail of dispersing enlargement of the glands, 
or hardened tumours, whether under or at the side of the 
jaw, or round the joinis. One part of hydriodate of pot- 
ash must be triturated with seven parts of lard, and’ the 
ointment daily and well rabbed on and round the part. 
Indurations of the udder seldom resist its power, unle 


- 


the ulcerative process has ‘already eom 
There is a still more important use to ‘which this drug 
plied. It possesses some power to arrest the 


be at 
growthof tuberclesin the lungs, and even to disperse them 
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when recently formed. It is only since the former part 
this work was written that the attention of the author 
i been so strongly directed to this property of iodine, 





and that he has such extensive opportunities of put- 
‘ting it to the test. He will not say that he has discover- 
eda ific for phthisis or consumption in cattle, but he 


F 


saved some would otherwise have perished, and, 
for a while, the existence and somewhat restor- 
ed the condition of more. He would urge the proprietor 
of cattle, and more especially his fellow-practitioners, to 
study closely the symptoms of phthisis, to make them- 
selves masters of the inward, feeble, painful, hoarse, gurg- 
Jing cough of consumption; and as soon as they are as- 
sured that this termination, or consequence of catarrh, or 
pneumonia, or pleurisy, begins to have existence—that 
tarbercles have been formed, and, perhaps, have begun to 
suppurate, let them have recourse to the iodine, in the 
form of the hydriodate of potash, given in a small mash 
in doses of three grains morning and evening at the com- 
mencement of the treatment, and gradually increased to 
six or eight grains. To this should be added proper at- 
tention to comfort; yet not too much nursing; and free 
access to succulent, but not stimulating, food; and the 
medicine should be continued not only until the general 
condition of the beast begins to improve, but until the 
character of the cough has been essentially changed. 





To Manace 4 Rearine Horse.—In preference to the 
mp experiment of pulling a rearing horse back- 
ward, | recommend the pepe of the following method: 
——Whenever you perceive the horse’s inclination to rear, 
separate your reins and prepare for him ; the instant he is 
about to rise slacken one hand and bend or twist his head 
with the other, keeping your hands low. This bending 
compels him to move a hind leg, and of necessity brings 
his fore feet down. Instantly twist him completely around 
two or three times, which will confuse him very much, 
and completely throw him off his guard. The moment 
you have finished twisting him round, place his head in 
the direction you wish him to proceed, apply the spur 
sharply, and he will not fail to go forward: if the situa- 
tion be convenient, press him into a gallop, and apply the 
spur, and whip two or three times (but not more) severe- 
Vy. The horse will, perhaps, not be quite satisfied with 

first defeat, but may feel disposed to try again for the 
mastery.. Should this be the case, you have only to twist 
him, &c. as before, and you will find that in the second 
8 le he will be more easily subdued than on the first 
in fact, you will perceive him quailed under the 
operation. It rarely happens that a rearing horse, after 
having been treated in the way described, will resort to 
his tricks a third time. But on going into other hands, 
and having another rider, he will be very likely to have 
recourse to rearing.— The Sportsman. 





Atuowance or Water To Honszs.—lIt is by no 
means an uncommon notion that if horses are to be got 
into condition for work, they should be allowed to drink 
but a very small quantity of water. On what physiolo- 

basis this opinion is founded, I confess appears to me 

a ry. Nevertheless, as many persons adopt 
this treatment, it is fitting to notice it. For my own part, 
J have ever found that it is an extremely bad plan to stint 
&@ horse in his water, and have pomrcaneatly always made 
a of leaving plenty of it atall times within reach 
every horse I havehad. Of course J do not intend to 
say that when ahorse comes in heated from exercise, he 
should be suffered to apy Pe honk Have a baiysel of 
Water just prior to being ridden ; but if a horse be water- 
ad’ hibitee the morning, he will not require to drink 
for some hours, and should never be allowed to do 
eet geri cool. Those horses that are on- 

: ied witha limited quantity of water at a time, and 
‘he never permitted to e their thirst fully, will be 

_ much more liable to Me pres Hi ot bar time they by 

a should drink their fill, than those who are always 
red to take as much as nature dictates to them: but 
d a horse have been hard worked and come into his 


' hot, I would, after having seen him well dried, 
ive hiss @amall quantity, for two reasons ; first, be- 


8 
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Se tie tin’ tod 2 him scala 
good im ; second use a 
ry of water will pr Bynngy { yay arty 
sweat, in which he may remain all night, 
to. After having taken a third, or less, of a 
Gf. water, he should be kept without any for 


When, however, you intend to stint your horses in this 
way, do not suffer your groom to offer him a pailful of 
water, and to take it from fim when he has drunk a small 
portion of it, but let just the quantity you wish him to 
have, and no more, be given to him; he will then feel to 
a certain degree satisfied with what he gets, whereas by 
taking from him what he expects to have, he becomes fret- 
ful and discontented. Jn the first instance he makes up 
his mind to slake his thirst with a short allowance of wa- 
ter; whereas in the second his just expectations are baulk- 
ed in mid career, and his imagination cheated as it were 
in the height of his enjoyment—and there is much more 
in this than may be supposed. Physiologists are well a- 
ware of the connexion existing between the stomach and 
the brain; and those who have not enquired into this fact 
must either do so before they attempt to refute it, or take 
what I have said as proved.— Sporting Magazine. 





Beware or Suort Corrars.—Mr. Hotmes :—On 
Saturday afternoon last a man put up at my house, who 
had a sick horse. The horse did not appear to be in 
much pain, but would not eat any thing; he had been 
travelling ina team, perhaps 70 miles. On Monday after- 
noon the horse died very suddenly. He was standing in 
the stall, and as J supposed was about tolie down. I went 
out at the great door and in at the stable door as soon as 
I could, and found him dead. He must have died with- 
out a struggle. The owner engaged one of my horses to 
complete his journey. On harnessing, I observed that 
the collar which the sick horse had worn was too small, 
and objected to it being put on my horse; it was shifted 
and put on the other horse. 

On makinga post mortem examination of the dead 
horse, I found that the breast on the inside, and the lower 
part of the shoulder appeared to be much affected, as were 
also the lungs, a quarter part being turned black, with the 
appearance of great internal inflammation. There was no 
other appearance of disease or injury to be found in him, 
and from this I am led to infer that his death occurred in 
consequeuce of his. wearing the small collar—nothing 
more. This should lead others to beware, and know that 
their collers are sufficiently large, and they may perhaps 
prevent much loss to owners, and much needless suffering 
to that useful animal—the horse. Joun Lapp. 
Winthrop, Jan, 18, 1840. Maine Farmer. 





To PREVENT Sows FROM DESTROYING THEIR OFF- 
sPrinc.—Mr. Hotmes :—It is often the case, from causes 
which I do not understand, that sows will destroy their 
pigs if not taken from them as soon as they come. I 
would call the attention of your readers to a method of 
obliging these not very emiehle mothers to perform their 
duty, which has been pevson by several farmers in this 
vicinity, with invariable success. 

The pigs must be taken from the dam, as soon as they 
come, and secured: the sow should be caught, and her 
hind and four legs tied together separately—and a rope 
passed from both fore and hind legs and fastened to a beam 
or joist placed across the pen—and her feet may thus be 
raised afew inches from terra firma. She may be also 
muzzled, so that her jaws need not be put to any impro- 
per use. Her children may now be let in, and they are 
not generally too bashful to help themselves—welcome or 
no welcome—with a good relish. When the sow is fed, 
the pigs may be removed and the sow unfastened ; after 
which she may be again tied as before and the pigs let in. 
—The pigs may occasionally be placed near the head of 
the sow, and it will be seen whether she is still disposed to 
injure them or not. If she does not seem inclined to hurt 
them, her jaws may be unfastened while they are with her, 
and if she does not manifest any disposition to bite them 
it may be supposed that she will not if unfastened. She 
need not however be liberated till it is supposed from all 
the appearances that the younkers are safe in her presence. 
This may be two days, generally not longer, when she 
will perform all the duties of the most tender mother of 
her race. 

This method may require some watchfulness, and at- 
tention, but the saving of a fine litter of pigs, it is believed, 
will sufficiently repay—Maine Farmer. F 





To cuarp SHozs FROM wWaTER.—One pint of drying 
oil, two ounces of yellow wax, two ounces of turpentine, 
and half an ounce of Burgundy pitch, melted carefully 
over a slow fire. Ifnew boots or shoes are rubbed care- 
fully with this mixture, either in the sunshine or at some 








then be allowed to take what he pleases. 


distance from the fire, with a sponge or soft brush, and 


. . <== 
the operation is repeated as often as they become dry till 
the leather is fully saturated, they will be impervious to 
the wet, and will wear much longer, as well as acquir; 


a softness and pliability that will prevent the leather from - 


ever shrivelling. 

Note.—Shoes or boots prepared as above, ought 
to be worn till perfectly dry and elastic, otherwise their 
durability would rather be prevented than increased. 





Universat Cement.—A Cement made in the follow. ». | 


ing manner, will unite, it is said, either glass or i 
and either marble or metals: . —s 
“To an ounce of mastic add as much highly reeti 
spirits of wine as will dissolve it. Soak an po fae 


glass in water until quite soft, then dissolve it in pure rum: 


or brandy, until it forms a strong glue, to which- add a 
bout a quarter of an ounce of gum ammoniac, well robe 
bed and mixed, put the two mixtures together in an earth. 
en vessel over a gentle heat ; when well united, the mix. 
ture may be put into a phial and kept well stopped. 
“When wanted for use, the bottle must be set in warm 
water, when the china or glass articles must be also warm. 
ed, and the cement applied. It will be proper that the 
broken surface, when carefully fitted, shall be kept in 
close contact for twelve hours at least, until the cement 
is fully set, after which the fracture will be found as se 
cure as any part of the vessel, and scarcely perceptible.” 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN SiLK Soctery—We have 
received the first No. of the 2d vol. of this ably conducted 
journal, published in this city under the editorial charge of 
G. B. Smiru, Esq. which, as usual, contains a variety of 
valuable matter on the subject to which it is particularly 
devoted. As suitable to the present season, we copy the 
annexed article from this number, and shall in subssquent 
numbers make further selections. Every one, however, 
who intends entering into the business, should become 9 
subscriber to the Journal. 

We observe by the last No. of the ‘Silk Grower, pub- 
lished by Ward Cheney & Brothers, at Burlington, N. J, 
that the subscription list of that extensively circulated 
periodical has been added to that of the Journal ; this wil] 
place the latter in a commanding position, and place it on 
a permanent basis, The publishers of the “Silk Grower” 
in their announcement of the contemplated change, make 
the following remarks : 

“ We are satisfied that our subscribers will be pleased 
with this arrangement, as it will be the means of givi 
them the concentrated talent of all, or nearly all, the si 
growers in the Union, through an oficial journal ; and we 
hope that each one, whose name is now on our subscrip- 
tion list, will upon, or previous to, the receipt of the June 
number of the Journal, forward his name to the publisher 
at Baltimore, as a subscriber.” 

“With the present number we do not terminate our la- 
bors; we only enter upon a wider field of action. All that 
we know in regard to the culture of the mulberry tree and 
the raising of silk, will be made known to the public 
through the columns of the Journal of the American Silk 
Society.” 











Now 18 THE ‘I'ime to Bean. 

The price of multicaulis trees having fallen to: a very 
low rate, the present is a most propitious time for the come 
mencement of the silk business, by those who have here- 
tofore avoided it on account of the high prices of the 
trees. Every thrifty farmer in the Union ought to plant 
at least one acre of. ground—some out of the way old 
field, some chestnut ridge, some inconvenient hill-sid 
that yields little or no profit in any thing else. It will 
cost now but a trifle. A thousand trees should be ob- 
tained and planted either by layers or cuttings, and there 


will enough be certain to grow, to occupy the ground, - 


Plant them in rows, four feet apart, and if they grow 80 
that they stand nearer than two feet apart in the row, take 
up intervening trees and plant them where failures 
left open spaces; and if you have still more than the a& 
bove proportion, extend the field. 

In July, they will have grown so far as to enable your 
daughters, or your female servants or children, to 
worms; and you may then hatch 10,000 eggs. Any 





common room will do to keep them in, and the first v 
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dime of the Silk Journal will teach you how to manage 
them. When the first crop is three weeks old, hatch 20,- 
900 more, to be ready to take the place of the first as 
goon as they spin cocoons. When the second crop is 
three weeks old, bring out the last, the main crop of 50,- 


QO to hatch. As 5,000 trees will produce 5,000 lbs. of 


Jgaves, and as each worm will eat one ounce of leaves, 
5,000 trees will feed 80,000 worms, which you will 
fed in the above three parcels. As soon as your 
first crop has finished the cocoons, set a couple of intel- 
girls to reeling. You can teach them from the 
‘Gjk Journal above referred to. The Piedmontese reel 
should be used. Ina few weeks, they will learn to reel 
as well as you may desire; and then let them take one 
or two other girls as apprentices to learn to reel. By the 
time the last crop of worms have spun cocoons, you will 
have four reelers, who will be able to use up the cocoons 
speedily. The result will be twenty-four to twenty- 
eight pounds of raw silk, which you can either send to 
market, or cause to be made into elegant silk dresses for 
your daughters, who have so well deserved them. Next 
, double this amount may be made, and every year 
Ke two to five hundred dollars worth of silks may be 
uced without any cost to yourself. 

Then why not begin? How hard must a farmer work 
toproduce a hundred dollars in wheat, corn, or tobacco ; 
or in flour, whiskey or pork, or any other product. Let 
ussee. He must break up four acres of ground, there is 
eight or ten days hard work at ploughing and seeding in 
October. During winter he is tantalized with promises 
of good wéather, that seldom happens, and in the spring 
he fears his wheat is ‘ winter killed ;? or, if it escapes that, 
in’March there comes a season of freezing and thawing, 
that threatens to spew it out of the ground. Well, it es- 
capes even that, and now the fly flits about, but even that 

it. The spring passes, and summer with its cra- 
dles and rakes, and harvest labour arrives. Six or eight 
days more of hard labor is again required and performed. 
The harvest isin the stack, October again arrives, and 
the flail now tells heavily of six or eight days more hard 
labour. But the wheat is in the stack, and two or three 
days more hard labour with the four-horse wagon, is re- 
quired to carry the one hundred bushels of wheat to the 
mill. The wheat-is ground, and the flour in the barrels. 
Well, now we we have two or three days’ labour with the 
four-horse wagon again, to carry the sixteen, barrels to 
market, and some time in November, the farmer returns 
home weary and hungry, with his hundred dollars. 
Here we have hard work enough, and time enough occu- 


pied too, for an hundred dollars surely. Let this picture 
plac 


ed by the side of the little cocoonery of 80,000 
worms, and tl:en choose between them. But we would not 
interfere with the growing of wheat, nor with the produc- 
tion of any other staple. We would not take the hardy 

oughman from his plough. But while he labors in the 

d to produce his hard-won dollars in wheat and corn, 

we would enable the more delicate inmates of his house 

toadd something to his income. And this they will be 

able to do, if he will only in the first instance, furnish them 

with a small mulberry orchard. Try it, farmers, try it. 
G. B. S. 


ae 





MOVsBwWivls DBPABIMBNIT. 


ADVICE TO DAUGHTERS. 


BY W. B. SPRAGUE. 

There is one more point involved in the general sub- 
ject of this letter which is too important to be omitted; I 
tefer to the deportment which it becomes you to maintain 
towards the other sex. The importance of this, both asit 
highs yourselves and others, you can hardly esteem too 

ly. On the other hand, it has much to do in form- 





» ing your own character, and I need not say that any lack 
of prudence in this respect even for a single hour, may 


€xpose you to evils which no subsequent caution could 
enable you effectually to repair. On the other hand the 
“eonduct of every female who is of the least consideration, 
may be expected to exert an influence on the character of 
every gentleman with whom she associates, and that influ- 
fice will be for good or evil, as she exhibits or fails to 
exliibit, a deportment that becomes her. Indeed, so com- 
‘Manding is this influence, that it is safe to calculate upon 
character of any community, from knowing the pre- 
Yailing standard of female character; and that can scarce- 
ly be regarded as an exaggerated maxim, which declares 
_Mat women rule the world. 
Let me counsel you then never to utter an expression, 


or do an act that even looks like soliciting any gentle- 
man’s attention. Remember that every expression of ci- 
vility, to be of any value, must be perfectly voluntary, and 
any wish on your part, whether directly or indirectly ex- 
pressed, to make yourself a favorite, will be toawaken the 
disgust of all who know it. I would not recommend to 
you any thing like a prudish or affected reserve ; but e- 
ven this were not so unfortunate an extreme as an exces- 
sive forwardness. While you modestly accept any atten- 
tion which propriety warrants, let there be no attempt at 
artful insinuation on the one hand, or the taking a man’s 
heart by storm on the other. 

Be not ambitious to be considered a belle. Indeed I 
had rather you could be almost any thing else that does 
not involve gross moral obliquity, than this. It is the 
fate of most belles that they beeome foolishly vain; think 
of nothing beyond personal display: and not unfrequent- 
lv sacrifice themselves in a mad bargain, which involves 
their destinies for life. The more of solid and enduring 
esteem you enjoy, the better, and you ought to gain what- 
ever of this you can by honorable means; but to be ad- 
mired, and caressed, and flattered, for mere accidental 
qualites, which involve nothing of intellectual worth, 
ought to render any girl, who is the subject of it, an ob- 
ject of pity. You are at liberty to desire the good opin- 
ion of every gentleman of your acquaintance; but it would 
be worse than folly in you to be ambitious of a blind ad- 
miration. 

I will only add, that you ought to be on your guard a- 
gainst the influence of flattery. Rely on it, the man who 
flatters you, whatever he may profess, is not your friend. 
It were a much kinder office, and a real mark of friend- 
ship, toadmonish you tenderly yet honestly, of your faults. 
If you yield a little to flattery, you have placed yourself 
on dangerous ground ; if you continue to yield, you are 
probably undone. Adieu for the present, 


LATEST NEWS. 
NINE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The ship Patrick Henry, Capt. Delano, arrived at New York 
on Friday afternoon, bringing dates from London to the even- 
ing of December 25th, and from Liverpool to the 26th, both 
inclusive. The steamer British Queen did not arrive out un- 
til the 25th. Capt. Collins, of the packet ship Roseius, on 
his way out, came across the English ship Scotia, waterlog- 
ged, and took from her the crew consisting ef fourteen per- 
sons. : 

The London Times says that the Queen's marriage will 
take place on the 4th of February. 

The French chamber was opened with a speech from the 
king, in which he speaks of the affairs of Fraace being in the 
most flourishing condition. He hopes the different views of 
the powers respecting Turkey will be amicably adjusted.— 
Also, that Spain will be entirely pacified. He alludes torein- 
forcements to Buenos Ayres and Algiers, and announces that 
Mexico has paid up; that the railroads, and canals, and su- 
gar question will be taken care of; and that the “ turbulent 
and insatiable” spirits who wish to dethrone him, will be put 
down by conservatism. 

The Paris Moniteur of the 22d of December, contains the 
following gee despatch from Marslal Vallee to the 
Minister of War. Algiers 16th, and Toulon 19th December. 

‘Two combats have taken place around Belidah, 

“‘The regular infantry of the Emir, were put to the sword 
and dispersed. The enemy has not approached either from 
Koleah or from Sahel. 

‘The Algiers and the Neptune are in sight. They will ar- 
rive to-day at Algiers.” 

Letters from Constantinople represent all hopes of a settle- 
ment of the Eastern question to be at aa end. 

A lighter with 112 hogsheads of tobacco from the Herman, 
Allyn, of Baltimore, was destroyed by fire at Amsterdam, on 
the 13th December. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts are extreme- 
ly unfavorable, and there can be no doubt that severe distress 
exists, and is likely to exist, among the operators and the 
peasantry. 

From the London Mercantile Journal, Dec. 24.—There 
continues to be a steady demand for Grain generally, and pri- 
ces are very uniform from market day to market day. 

The general report of the money market is that money is 
easier, by which is -meant that bills can now be discounted at 
6 per cent, that could not a fortnight ago, because then the first 
rate bills only were cashed on those terms. 

Inthe market for public securities there have not been any 
extensive operations, and not much interest has been felt in 
apy particular department, except in Columbian bonds, which 
have declined to 24. Other foreign securities are much as 
previously quoted. 

Tea—The market, in the absence of farther intelligence 
from China, continues in a dull state; and the merchants 
have in most cases submitted to prices much below those of 











the December sale. Tobacco—The market is flat. 


Liverpool Cotto Market, Dec. 25—The sales on Thurs- 
day last were 4000 bags, Friday, 4500, Saturday 3000, Mon- 
day 4000, and Tuesday 3000. The demand since last week 
has been considerable—in prices American has not varied 
materially, but have been decidedly firmer during the lasttwo 
or three days; Brazils, Egyptian and all long stapled cotton 
are dull, and prices rather downward. — 

Li Corn Market, 24—At this day’s market there 
was a very thin attendance, and sales were effected to a ve 
small amount of every article in the Corn Trade, of all whic 

urchases were made at a smail decline, but not such as to 
justify any decided variation in our prices of this day week. 
American Flour is quoted at 42 a 43s for sweet, and 37 a38s 
for sour, daty paid. 

Havre Market, Dec. 19—Cotton of ordinary and good or- 
dinary quality must be considered 1 centime per 1-2 hy res 
higher, at which advance to day 622 Georgia and 620 bales 
Louisiana were disposed of, besides 27 bales do of an inferi- 
or description at 76 to 984f. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


At New York, Jan. 30, Cotton was selling as for some 
days previous, say 400 or 500 bales a day, at steady prices. 
Nothing doing in flour. Bills on England 74a8% prem. Te 
N. Y. Courier & Enquirer says—“ A new and distressing 
feature has occurred in our money market. It was a wantof 
confidence among monied men, in the seeurity afforded by 
fire insurance, in consequence of which money cannot be ob- 
tained on mortgages, nor on merchandise. - Business has 
been nearly suspanded, and a general feeling of impending 
danger from incendiarism pervades all classes. 

At Philadelphia, for the week ending Jan. 30, more ac- 
tivity prevailed than during the preceding week, and sales of 
Flour reached to probably 6000 bbls. at $5,624, which we 
quote as the fair market price. Some offers were made to 
deli: er at a less rate on the opening of canal navigation. The 
stock on hand continued to be limited, receipts being confin~ 
ed very much to arrivals by the Reading Rail Road. Cora 
meal was held at $3,50, and Rye flour at the same price. 
The Grain market dull, Sales of Wheat at $1,03a1,15, as 
in quality. Sales of Oats at 33a340 from store. We hear 
of no operations in Rye or Corn. Sales of a small lot of 
foreign Clover seeds at $7 per bushel.. We hear of no sales 
of American from stores. Enquiries are becoming more fre- 
quent for this article. The stock of Tobacco light, and con- 
fined entirely to old crop, not exceeding 230 hds—No new in 
market. A small lot of very superior could meet a ready 
sale. The supply of Beeves was more than equal to the de- 
mand, and prices ra from $6 to 8 About 100 head 
were left over. Dut few Ouws aud Calves 19 market, and 
sales were made_from ~~ to 28 head. Abont_ise nea 
of Hogs, sales of which were dull at from $6 to 6,50. Sheep 
were more plenty, and sates were made from $1,50 to 3,50. 

At Linchburg, there had heen little clover seed in market 
this season.—A small lot from Tennessee has been sold from 
the store at $12, Since that time a pre received from over 
the mountain has been selling at $14. We fear the article is 
to be scarce and high. . 

At Richmond, Jan. 30, receipts in Tobacco increase a lit- 
tle—market about the same. $3 io 3,75; leaf 4,25 to 
8,50; extreme prices 4,50a6,50 and 7, general sales. Wheat, 
but little doing—1,05 to 1,10; Flour, nominally $5,75 to 6; 
Corn §2,50. ; 

At Cincinnati, on the 28th ult, Flour was held at $%a3 7-8, 
Wheat 624a65c, nominal, Oats 25a3ic; Corn > and 

lenty; Barley 75a87c ; Rye 50a62; Whiskey 248; Lard 7; 

ork $4 37a4. 68; clean in bbls $14; mess 12; prime 105 
chine $8; bulk meat 44a5c ; new hams 6c; old 8c. » The Re- 
publican of the 27th says—No boats have arrived from above, 
and there has been but one or two departures.—T wo or three 
boats are loading at the wharf with whiskey, pork, flour and 
lard, and will move offin the first opportunity, We note no 
change in the times, they are as hard as ever, and muney as 
hard to come it. , 

At Zanesville, on the 28th ult. Flour sold at $3 ; wheat 50c, 
Corn 25c. 

At Nashville, on the 22d ult. the highest prich offered for 
round lots of Cotton was 7c ; but aslight advance might be ob- 
tained for very fine crops. The brokers were buying U. 8 
Bank notes at 3a4 prem; N. Orleans funds 4 do; Kentucky 
2a3 do; Silver 5a6 do; Gold 6a7 do; Alabama al prem 
for large notes; Union, Miss 12% to 15 dis, There was a 
steady rain on the 22d which would-afford a full steam boat 
tide in the Cumberland. Fined SE 

At New Orleans, on the 20th, the sales of Cotton amoun- 
ted to 4500 bags, the greater portion being middling to mid- 
dlings fair at 79¢ ; which is a decline on previous quotations, » 
The True American says that the picking is going on vigor~ 
ously on the plantations, and that the quality of what is 
saved in general excellent. The American adds:—*' 
tendency of the market isdownward. Within the lastfour or~ _ 
five days orders for full ten thousand bags have been rescinded. _—- 
Good judges say that middling qualities must fall to Ge. Im — 
a day or two, we shall have with. us Mr. H. a well knowa 
buyer. His presence may make things revive, and the hopes — 
are that he will put afloat a large amount of desid- 





| of money, a ; 
eratum of importance to our market justnow.”* Onabe- 
2st there were 30 to 35 vessels loading with cotion, ~ 
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AMERICAN FARMER. 
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PRICES IN 

nes —Slacked, 

‘Run of kiln per M. §7 00 
n of ki . 

’ ‘Hard or pA a 7 50 

8 50a9 00 


Red or payin 
Corres—Ha. lb. 9a 118 
10 a 104 


Rio 
Corron—N. Car. Ib. 12 013 


a. , Ib. 124a 00 
wee oe 
Alabama 00a 00 


Louisiana, pri. 12a 13 
Mississippi e 15 
Fesarurrs— 

Am. geese, Ib. 48 a 50 
sH— 

Shad, No.1, tri. bl, 11 75 
Herrings 5 
Frova, &c.— 


City Mills, sup. bbl. 5 68 
Howard st. do 5 37a5 50 


Susqueban. 0 00 
Rye —— a — 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.@ 12 

do hhd. 18 25 


Chopped Rye 100!b. 1 62 
Bhip stuff, bush. 36a 00 
Shorts, 13a 14 
Gaain—Wheat, white | 12 
Wheat, pri. red 1 OOal 10 
Rye, new 55 a 

Corn, white, new 56 a 
do yellow ~- 


Oats 

Beans, white 1! 56a 
Peas, black eye 1 12a 
Navat Srores— 


SSaSSS 


— 


* Pitch, bbl 2 00a2 55 

Tar, 212 
Pratster Parnis— 

_ Cargo, ton, 3 50 

Ground, bbl. i 37al 50 

Sucars— 

Hav. wh. 100Ib.11 al2 00 

do brown 00a850 

5 85a6 10 

35 a 40 


his week i k 
offered t a week in martes 


ut the article was extreme! 
fected. On Wednesd 


Beef, Balt. mess, 
Pork, do do 

do prime 
Bacon, Balt. ass. | 
Hams, do cured 
Middl'gs, do do 
Shoulders, do do 


THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 
10 |Paovisions— 


15 00 
15 50 
10 50 
94 
il 
9 
8 


b. 


Lard, West.&Balt. il 

Butter, Wes. No.3, Ila 
do do 2, 143 
do Glades “1, 2 


Cheese, in casks, lb. 9al2 


Rice—pr 100 Ib. 3 
Satt—Liv. gr. bush 
Sexevs—Cloverdo, 


25a3. 50 
. 33a35 
8a9 00 


Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 50 


25 |Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 


87a 74 


Y. Hyson 

Gunpowder 60al 00 

Imperial 55 a 60 
Tonacco— 

Com.,100Ib. 4 50a5 00 


Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
Ground leaf 5 50a8 00 
Or.to mid.col.9 50al2 00 


Col. to fine red 9 a 12 00 
Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a15 00 
Wrappery, suitable for 

segars, 00a20 00 
Virginia 6 00a10 00 
Ohio 8 50a10 00 
Kentuck 600a13 00 
St. Domingo 13 00al8 00 
Cuba 15 00a30 00 

Woo.t— 


Am. Sax. fleece, lb 60a70 
Fullbld. Merino 50a55 


13% do. 
native & 4 do. 
pulled, lambs 
unwashed 
8S. Ame. clean 
Sheep skins, each 
WaGon FREIGHTS— 


42047 
37242 
32 


25a33 
25 
25a30 


To Pittsburgh 100)1b. 1 25 





dull, and 


To Wheeling, 


[UU Id, fer prime. 


1 50 


.—There were only about 100 head of Beef Cattle 
nd they were nearly all sold at 
96,50 for Live Hogs 
avg? und we note a sale of 100 head at that price, 

and other smaller parcels at $6.75 per 100 Ibs. 

Cotton.—Sales of very good Georgia Upland at 114 cts, 

‘Howard street Flour.—The market closed last week at 
pe.ens and the same price ruled at the opening of the present, 
t few sales were ef- 

ay holders submitted to a reduction of 
124 cts. per barrel, and the sales to some extent were made 
from stores at $5,50. We are advised of a sale or two yester- 
day at ages and others both yesterday and to-day at $5,50, 
The of the week have amounted to severa 


thousand 


et all of which were made at the last named 














Tate, earand w 
days 
$5, 


~Wheat.—Very little 
roads 


by Rail road, which have 
and at 56a57 


and sold from stores at 35 cts. 
- Cloverseed 
sale of 200 


on price is $5,374. 
the sg ted both conveyances have been very large. 
Mills The sales this week have been made at 

. ‘The stock in millers’ hands is very small. 
coming in either by wagon or rail 
We quote common to very prime reds at $1 to $1.10 


.—This article continues very scarce. 

bushels prime to-day, on terms not made known. 
wholesale store price may be quoted at $8a $9 per bush- 

el, as in quality, and by retail, prices rangi 

The wagon price of prime seed is about 

Molasses.—We note a sale of 25 bhds. West India at 244 

ots: At auction on Thursday, 20 bhds. and 40 tierces New 


Within a few 


* Gorn.—Considerable supplies of Corn have been received 
n taken at 59u60 cts for yellow, 
and occasionally 58 cents for white. 
“Oate.—Parcels by rail road are taken by dealers at 33 cts, 


We note 


eb _" higher. 


uit Orionse ore old at 2931 ets. 
ee -—There hasbeen scarcely an inquiry this week 





for any 
} of the week 


on Blew York 


a 6,10 


description, and we believe the transactions do not ex- 
a few small lots for manufacturing. The inspec- 
comprise 31 hhds. Ohio and 2 hhds. io 


; ~ Sugere.—On Thursday, at auction, 300 hhds. New Orleans 


» (Va.) Flour was §5; Wheat 80; Rye 45. 
‘on the 2st, there were sales of about 1500 bales 
. There was some activity in ex- 


at 60 days sight to a considera- 


Begotiated out doors at | to 2 per cent prem. 
Orleans 4 per cent. and specie 4a5 
Flour Lend uoted 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—GARDEN AND 
FIELD SEEDS. 

Roper Siwcuat, Jr. & Co, offer for s -le, at reduced prices, 1000 
PLOUGHS, embracing every valuable variety, for seeding, cultiva- 
ting and flushing. 

TRAW CUTTER ight most approved sorts. 

CORN SHELLERS, for and manual power. 

CORN AND COB C .USHERS, made on the Virginia plan, and 
the most in this ; 

CORN MILLS, for manual and horse power. 

THRESHING MACHINES, warranted to be equal in perfec- 
tion to any in the United States. 

HORSE POWERS, inade on the common and planetary princi- 
ple—both warranted A No. 1. 

WHEAT FANS, made on Rice’s, Watkins’ and other approved 


ne. 
aa Oradles, Scythes, Snoaths, Horse Rakes, Sickles, and eve- 
ry other variety ré Harvest Tool. Vegetable Cutters, Rollers, 
Sowing and Drill Machines, pet riar Hooks, Hay Knives, 
&e. &e. 

Garden, Grass and Grain seeds, selected of finest quality, from 
European and American Seed Raising Establishments. 
GARDEN TOOLS—a large and general assortment. 

BOOKS on general Cultivation, Management of Stock, &c. 

TREES PLANTS supplied from R. Sinclair’s Nursery, at 
shortest notice. 

9 Priced Catalogues of the above Establishment furnished gratis. 

Feb. 5. 








HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE, 

Will be made to order by the subscriber, (the patentee,) in Bal- 
more. Price $150. A machine is warranted to cut fiftecn acres 
of any kind of grain ina day, if well managed; to cut the grain 
cleaner, and leaves it in better order for binding, than is usually 
done by the cradle. . It is supposed to be equally adapted to the cut- 
ting of rice by those who are acquainted with its cultivation. Ma- 
chines ordered for this purpose will be furnished with broad tread- 
wheels suited to soft groand. The demand became so great last 
year, at the approach of harvest, that a sufficient number of ma- 
chines could not be made in time. From the high reputation which 
Ubey earned for themselves in the harvest, added to their former char- 
acter, a great demand is anticipated. As the expence of manufac- 
turing is heavy, and a failure of the wheat crop would probably pre- 
vent a sale of machines, it is my design to limit the manuacture 
to the number positively ascertained to be wanted. Farmers are 
requested on this accouut to send their orders as early as practica- 
ble. nov 20 6m* OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore. 
EVANS PATENT SELF SHARPENING PLOUGHS, 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c 

The subscriber is now manofacturing C. & O. Evans’ reverse 
point or self sharpening PLOUGHS;; each share (of cast iron) has 
two points; and, by reversing act upon the principle of self sharp- 
ening, and therefore econom in using. These ploughs are made of 
the best possible manner, and will be sold on as reasonable terms,as 
can be had in this'city; together with my extensive assortment in 
other make of ploughs, and agricultural implements generally. 

In store, very superior Pennsylvania made Grain CRADLES, 
with Waldron’s & Griffin's Blades; Grain and Grass SCYTHE.S o 
Waldron’s, Griffin’s and American manufacture; Scythe Snathes 
and other harvest tools; Threshing Machines; Horse powers, &c. 

I have also patterns for, and have made some splendid Cast Iron 
Railings for private dwellings and Lamp Posts, and would invite 
those wanting such articles, to call and see my work. 

All orders wil! meet promptyattention. J. 8. EASTMAN, 

May 15. $6 Pratt st. between Charles and Hanover sts. 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber having given his attention to the improvement of 
farming implements for the last year, flatters himself that he has 
been successful in improving the following articles :— 

A machine for planting cotton, corn, beets, ruta-baga, carrots, 
turnips, onions, and all kinds of garden seeds. He is so well satis- 
fied with the operation of this machine, and the flattering pr ts 
of a large sale, that he has made arrangements to have 30 machines 
built per week. The testimonials of gentlemen that have examin- 
ed and witnessed the operation, will clearly show to the farmer that 
it is no humbug. The price ef this machine will be $25. The 
money will be refunded to the purchaser if the machine does not 
give Sor ree 

A machine for ing, shelling, separating, winnowing and put- 
ting in the bag, corn, or any kind Ha aie. It will husk, shell, 
clean, and put in the bag, 600 bushels of corn per day, or 2000 
bushels after the husk is taken off. The same machine will, by 
shifting cylinders, thresh 200 bushels of wheat, and put it in the 
bag — clean, This machine will cost about $240. It occu- 
pies room than the common threshing machine, and requir-s a- 
bout two third the speed—and not more than 4 horses to drive it.— 
The husking and shelling part of this machine is the eame as Mr. 
Obed tee 1 except that the cylinder is one solid piece of cast 
iron, i of several pieces bolted and hooped together. The 
other points are a new arra t, for which the subscriber is a- 
bout to take a patent. Certificates that the machine will perform 
what is above stated, can be produced from gentlemen that have 
seen the machine in operation at the south. 





; 


The attention of the public is again called to the Ditch 
chine, which has been now in cacnaeeleh operation more Petpet 
year, and that more than 20 miles of ditch has been cut with 
— the last peo oy bv one mp and one horse. 
orse powcr made more on the original plan of the 
power, which is admitted by farmers an pad nn ob to be the beat? 
as there is leas friction, and of course more power. The on] dig. 
ference is that the machine is made so as to be portable, 
easily taken apart, and carried from place tn place ; by taking out! 
a fow bolts, it is moved easier than the common machine : the first: 
driving wheel is 10 feetin diameter, working in to the pinion vy 
inches in diameter; on the same shaft of this pinion is 
whee! 2} feet in diameter, working in pinion 8 in. in diameter; og 
this shaft is a cone of pulleys of different sizes, s0 as to give diffes 
ent speeds required. We can have 1200 revolutions 
of a Sinch pulley, or reduce the speed to 19 turns per minute, rs 
is of sufficient staength for 6 or8 horses. The castings of this me. 
chine will weigh about 850 pounds; the price will be $130—one te 
2 or 4 horses will cost about 75 to $100, built on the same plan, 

A machine for morticing posts and sharpening rails for fence, and 
also for sawing wood in the woods, and plaining any kind of scayt. 
ling or boards, can be seen at my shop in Lexington, near Li 
street, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning shop—This machige ai 
be made to order, and will cost $150. 

A machine for boring holes in the ground for , improved 
lately, and warranted to bea good article—Price $5. 

Also machines for mechanics, Morticing and Plaining machines; 
Tenning do ; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, Screw Setters, 
Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, and benches for 
the same, of various kinds, and for various uses; Cutting and cleans 
ing chisels for morticing machines. 


The subscriber tenders his thanks to the farmers and mechanicsof, 


Baltimore and its vicinity, for the liberal support he has rece} 

and hopes by strict attention to his business, to receive from the lib. 

eral and enterprising mechanics and farmers, (whose motto isto 

keep up with the times,) an equal share of their patronage. 
Enquire of Edwards & Cobb, No. 7, N. Charles street, Baltls 

more, or of the subscriber, over Mr. Joseph Thomas’ Turning-shop 

No. = , Wetee near Liberty-street. GEORGE PAGE, 

an. 15. A—4t. 


HUSSEY’S CORN SHELLER AND HUSKER. | 


The subscriber respectfully informs the public that he is now ene 
gaged in manufacturing these celebrated machines ; they are now 
so well known that it is not deemed necessary here to enlarge on 
their merits further than to say, that the ordinary work is 40 bushe 
els of shelled corn per hour, from corn in the husk, and one hun 
dred bushels per hour when it is previously husked. Abuns 
dant testimony to the truth of this can be given if required, as well 
as of the perfect manner in which the work is done. His machine 
could be made to do double this amount of work, but it would be 
necessarily expensive and unwieldy, besides, experience has often 
shown that a machine of any kind may be rendered comparatively 
valueless by any attempt to make it do too much, this therefore, is 





not intended to put the corn in the Bac, but to be exactly what the, 


farmer requires at the low price of 35 dollars. 

The subscriber also informs the public, that he continues to man- 
ufacture Ploughs of every variety, and more particularly his 
self sharpening plough, which is in many places taking the sce 
ploughs of every other kind. He also manufactures Martineau’ - 
iron Horse Power, which for beauty, compactness and durability, 
bas never been su - The subscriber being the proprietor of 
the patent right for Maryland, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia, these horse powers cannot be legally sold by any other 
person within the said district. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans, Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. ' 

i Implements of any peculiar model made to order at: 
the shortest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish=. 
ment. . B. CHENOWETH, 
Corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, and 
No. 30, Pratt street. Baltimore, Jan. 22, 1840. ty. - 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 

The subscriber has for sale at his farm in the Middletown Valley, 
near Petersville, 7 miles East of Harper’s Ferry. 

$ young Bulls, Devon, of the most Improved Breed. ; 

2 young Bulls, Improved Short Horn Durhams, a pedigree will” 
be given, the Blood equal to any in Maryland or in the U. States. 

2 young Bulls, cross of Alderny, Holstein, and Short Horn Dam 
hams. 

Several Heifers of the above crosses. 

The purchaser will have the privilege of their remaining nh 
farm at my risk until 20th April next. Terms and prices. liberal: 
if speedy application is made to me at the Franklin Bank of Balti’ 
more. jan. 22. 8t. JAS. L. HAWKINS. ° 4 


SITUATION WANTED. sf 
Wanted, a situation as nt toa Manor, or to lay off, improve” 
and embellish farms, or gardens, rearing of green houses, &c. or for» 








the construction of roads, by a person who has had considerable ex | 
perience, (say 20 years) in Europe, as well as in this country. Re © 


spectable references can be given. A note addressed to J. 
left at this office, (postage paid) will be attended to. 
jan. 29. 


Sue 


—" 





PLASTER. 
17 tons ground PLASTER in bulk 


20 bbis do. do. will be sold at one dollar per bbl. if taken 
from the warehouse immediately. Apply to . 
WILLIAM CHILD, = 
jal 3° No. 88 South street, Bowly’s wht, 


wal id 
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